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Heilferty,   Robert  S. 


Civil  War  Vets  Tell 
Of  Talks  with  Lincoln 

The  eyes  of  Civil  War  veteran  Robert  S.  Heilferty,  92  of 
238  "W.  106th  st.,  kindled  yesterday  as  he  told  how  Abraham 
Lincoln  placed  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  75  years  ago  and  told  him : 


You're    all    right,    my    boy!" 

Heilferty  was  one  of  a  little 
group  of  G.  A.  R.  men  who  gath- 
ered at  Midston  House  to  hold 
their  annual  dinner  on  the  eve 
of  the  Great  Emancipator's  birth- 
day anniversary. 

"I   shook   hands   with   Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  City  Point,  Va.. 


year-old  veteran,  who  lives  at  the 
National  Republican  Club  in  W 
40th  St.,  said: 

"I  saw  President  Lincoln  dur- 
ing the  war  and  I  was  one  of 
the  honor  guard  at  his  bier  when 
he  lay  in  state  at  Columbus,  O. 
"We  army  men  loved  him  be- 
cause  he   was   kind,   wise,   sin- 
cere and  tried  to  spare  his  men. 
General  Grant  was  not  so  careful 
of  their  lives  if  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  an  objective." 
John     A.     Morrison,     90,     1090 
Coney  Island  ave.,  who  was  grand 
marshal  of  Brooklyn's  last  G.  A.  R. 
parade,  remarked: 

"President  Lincoln  was  no  man 
to  care  for  clothes.  Sometimes 
he  let  his  tie  slip  clean  out  of 
his  collar." 


ROBERT  S.  HEILFERTY 
He  Remembers  Lincoln 

when  he  visited  army  head- 
quarters there,"  the  old  artillery- 
man reminiscenced. 

"He  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  said:  'You  look 
pretty  young.    How  old  are  you?' 

"'Going  on  18,'  I  told  him, 
and  he  gave  me  a  smile  and 
said  to  me:  'You're  all  right, 
my  boy.'  I  got  a  great  kick  out 
of  that.  I  really  thought  I  was 
somebody  then." 
Col.  Andrew  B.  Humphreys,  89- 
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Lincoln's  Only  Visit  to  Cleveland 
Lives  A  gain  in  Pageant  Today 


THIS  is  Lincoln's  birthday. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  this 
month — the  afternoon  of  Feb. 
15,  1861 — Abraham  Lincoln  visited 
Cleveland.  He  was  President-elect 
and  on  his  way  to  take  the  oath  of 
presidency  in  Washington.  It  was 
the  first  time  Clevelanders  looked 
upon  his  gaunt,  care-worn  face,  and 
the  last  time  they  felt  the  slow 
warmth  of  his  smile,  and  heard  his 
deep  voice  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  city. 

When  they  saw  him  next — in 
April,  four  years  later — he  lay  dead. 

He  lay  dead  in  a  plain  coffin,  vic- 
tim of  an  assassin's  bullet.  Only  a 
single  wreath  and  a  cross  of  white 
flowers  marked  the  hearse  that 
slowly  bore  his  body  to  Public 
Square  just  as  the  first  rays  of  a 
spring  sun  brought  out  the  beauty 
of  Euclid  ave.  He  lay  in  state  all 
through  the  day  while  the  sun  rose, 
crept  across  the  sky,  and  finally 
sank  again. 

In  the  night  flickering  torches 
accompanied  his  coffin  from  Public 
Square  to  the  railway  station,  and 
while  the  Grays  and  the  Washing- 
ton troops  stood  at  attenion,  Cleve- 
landers looked  heir  last  upon  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Emancipator's    Visit 
To  Be  Re-enacted 

But  this  is  Lincoln's  birthday,  and 
what  could  be  a  more  appropriate 
way  to  celebrate  it  than  that  con- 
ceived by  Anton  L.  Maresh,  the  E. 
55th-Broadway  collector  of  Lincoln- 
ania  Mr.  Maresh  is  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Association  of  Ohio,  and 
under  its  auspices  Cleveland  today 
is  to  see  a  re-enactment  of  the  ex- 
ercises which  took  place  that  mem- 
orable day  75  years  ago  when  Lin- 
coln came,  the  first  and  last  time 
in  life,  to  Cleveland. 

The  re-eneactment  will  take  place 
in  the  very  room  in  the  Weddell 
house,  at  1434  W.  6th  st.,  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  occupied  upon 
that  visit.  Twenty-two  rooms 
across  the  front  of  the  Weddell 
house  had  been  reserved  for  the 
President  and  his  suite,  but  the 
room  chosen  remains  exactly  as  it 
was  when  Lincoln  stayed  there. 

The  same  doors,  the  same  win- 
dows, the  very  boards  upon  which 
he  walked — in  fact,  the  very  rock- 
ing chair  upon  which  he  rested.  The 
room,  now  the  shrine  of  the  Lincoln 
association,  was  presented  to  them 
by  the  management  of  the  Weddell 
house. 

Burton  and   Ramsay 
To  Aid   in   Event 

Those  citizens  who  welcomed 
Lincoln — the  president  of  the  city 
council,  the  chairman  of  the  citi- 
zens' welcome  committee,  and 
others — will  be  impersonated  by 
various  Clevelanders. 

Welfare  Director  Fred  W.  Ramsey 
will  play  the  part  of  I.  U.  Masters, 
then  president  of  city  council. 
Mayor  Burton  will  play  the  part  of 
S.  J.  Andrews,  then  chairman  of 
the  citizens'  committee. 
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CHARLES  P.  HENDERSHOT 


who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
Lincoln  stand  up  again  in  their 
pride  and  humility,  having  seen  the 
sort  of  thing  that  remains  with  one 
until  death. 

Charles  P.  Hendershot  is  83.  He 
has  lost  most  of  his  sight — so  much, 
that  if  there  were  a  parade  in  Lin- 
coln's honor  today,  he  would  be 
unable  to  see  it.  But  Charles  Hen- 
dershot sits  resting  on  his  cane  in 
his  old  home,  1861  E.  101st  st.— he 
has  lived  there  for  70  years — and 
says: 

"I  should  be  sorry  that  I  couldn't 
see  the  parade,  but  I  saw  one  75 
years  ago  and  that  was  better,  far 
better  than  any  parade  could  be  to- 
day." 


man  standing  up  in  the  cab  with 
his  hat  off.' 

"  'Well,'  said  Gunion,  that's  Lin- 
coln.' 

"And  that  is  how  I  saw  Lincoln," 
says  Charles  Hendershot. 

Stopped  His  Speech 
To  Nab  a  Thief 

Mr.  Hendershot  also  remembered 
an  incident  about  Lincoln  which  he 
has  never  seen  published  anywhere. 
It  was  told  to  him  by  his  father, 
who  that  same  evening  75  years  ago 
went  to  the  Brainard  house,  on  Eu- 
clid ave.  between  Bank  and  Water  i 
sts. — now  E.  6th  and  E.  9th  streets — : 
to  hear  Lincoln  talk. 
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Herschel  G.  Holland,  attorney 
and  president  of  the  city  council, 
will  impersonate  Lincoln.  All  will 
be  appropriately  dressed,  and  the 
words  they  use  will  be  the  same 
words  used  then. 

Mr.  Maresh  will  act  as  master  of 
ceremonies  and  introduce  the  re- 
enactment.  It  will  be  broadcast  by 
WHK. 

A  number  of  distinguished  guests 
will  be  present,  among  them  Dr. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  professor 
emeritus  of  history  at  Harvard  uni- 
versity. Professor  Hart  is  one  of 
many  who  have  written  messages 
to  Mr.  Maresh,  congratulating  him 
upon  the  association's  possession  of 
a  Lincoln  shrine. 
Roosevelt  Congratulates 
Group  on  Shrine 

Mr.  Maresh  today  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  congratulatory  letter, 
dated  Jan.  25,  1936,  from  the  White 
House.  It  bore  the  signature  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It 
read: 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Maresh: 

"The  association  over  which  you 
preside  is  fortunate  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  'Lincoln  shrine';  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  and  the  citizens  of 
your  state  upon  having  within  your 
borders  a  symbol  which  serves  to 
make  more  real  the  memory  of  him 
to  whom  you  this  day  pay  homage. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  son 
of  the  north  or  of  the  south.  Born 
in  Kentucky  and  nurtured  in  the 
very  heart  of  our  land,  the  scope  of 
his  intellect  and  of  his  sympathies 
was  co-extensive  with  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  domain.  Nor 
could  Abraham  Lincoln  have  come 
from  any  class  that  did  not  know, 
through  daily  struggle,  the  grim 
realities  of  life.  Self-sustained,  self- 
educated  and  grounded  in  common 
sense  through  contact  with  his  fel- 
low man,  he  developed  that  homely 
philosophy  with  which  we  have 
come  to  associate  his  name  and 
with  which  he  was  to  solve  the 
problems  of  a  distraught  nation. 

"From  such  an  origin  and  from 
such  a  school,  there  emerged  a 
character  destined  to  transfuse  with 
new  meaning  the  concepts  of  our 
constitutional  fathers  and  to  assure 
a  government  having  for  its  broad 
purpose  the  promotion  of  the  life, 
liberty  and  happiness  of  all  the 
people. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed) 

"FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT." 
•     •     • 

THIS  is  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  at 
such  times  the  memories  of  the 
old  are  strengthened,  and  those 


He  was  eight  then,  and  he  told 
his  father,  "I  want  to  see  Lincoln. 
I  want  to  see  the  President." 

'Too  Little' — But  the 
Hired  Man  Helps 

His  father  said  he  was  too  little, 
entirely  too  little.  Then  his  father's 
hired  man,  Joe  Gunion,  said  he,  too, 
wanted  to  see  Lincoln,  and  he'd 
take  young  Charles  with  him.  He 
did. 

"The  train  came  in  at  the  old 
wooden  railway  station  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Wilson  ave.  and  Euclid," 
Mr.  Hendershot  said.  "There  was 
an  enormous  crowd  there,  but  on 
one  side  there  was  a  big  sand  bank. 
Gunion  climbed  up  on  that  and  I 
kept  crying,  'Where's  Lincoln? 
Where's  Lincoln?' 

"Gunion  hoisted  me  to  his  shoul- 
ders and  I  perched  up  there  all 
eyes.  'Where  is  he?'  I  kept  on  ask- 
ing.  'Where  is  he?' 

"  'I  can  see  a  train  all  decorated 
with  ribbons  but  where  is  Lin- 
coln?' 

"Gunion  said:  'Do  you  see  that 
cab  there,  all  open?' 

"  'Yes,  yes,  I  see  the  cab.  It's  got 
four  white  horses  in  front  of  it  and 
it's  going  real  slowly.' 

"  'Well,'  said  Gunion,  'that's  it. 
That's  the  one.  Do  you  see  a  man 
there?' 

"  'Yes,  I  see  a  man.    A  tall,  thin 


"Lincoln  suddenly  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech,"  his  father 
told  Mr.  Hendershot,  "and  stuck  his 
long  finger  out  pointing  in  the  gal- 
lery: 

"  T  want  that  policeman  in  the 
gallery  to  arrest  that  pickpocket  up 
there,' "   said   Mr.    Lincoln. 

"Everyone  was  hushed.  Then 
came  a  voice  from  the  gallery: 

"  'Which  man  do  you  mean?  What 
pickpocket?' " 

Lincoln  replied  steadily: 

"  'That  little  red-headed  man  over 
there.  He's  picking  the  gentleman's 
pocket  about  him.  I  want  that  po- 
liceman to  arrest  him  and  take 
care  of  him.' 

"And  they  did,"  said  Mr.  Hen- 
dershot's  father. 


Hendershot,   Charles  P. 


funeral  -  Cleveland 


Government  by  Wall  Street  had  its  faults,  but  it  didn' 


Lincoln's  Only  Visit  to  Cleveland 
Lives  A  gain  in  Pageant  Today  / 


THIS  is  Lincoln's  birthday. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  this 
month — the  afternoon  of  Feb. 
15,  1861 — Abraham  Lincoln  visited 
Cleveland.  He  was  President-elect 
and  on  his  way  to  take  the  oath  of 
presidency  in  Washington.  It  was 
the  first  time  Clevelanders  looked 
upon  his  gaunt,  care-worn  face,  and 
the  last  time  they  felt  the  slow 
warmth  of  his  smile,  and  heard  his 
deep  voice  within  the  bounds  of 
their  ov/n  city. 

When  they  saw  him  next — in 
April,  four  years  later — he  lay  dead. 

He  lay  dead  in  a  plain  coffin,  vic- 
tim of  an  assassin's  bullet.  Only  a 
single  wreath  and  a  cross  of  white 
flowers  marked  the  hearse  that 
slowly  bore  his  body  to  Public 
Square  just  as  the  first  rays  of  a 
spring  sun  brought  out  the  beauty 
of  Euclid  ave.  He  lay  in  state  all 
through  the  day  while  the  sun  rose, 
crept  across  the  sky,  and  finally 
sank  again. 

In  the  night  flickering  torches 
accompanied  his  coffin  from  Public 
Square  to  the  railway  station,  and 
while  the  Grays  and  the  Washing- 
ton troops  stood  at  attenion,  Cleve- 
landers looked  their  last  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Emancipator's    Visit 
To  Be  Re-enacted 

But  this  is  Lincoln's  birthday,  and 
what  could  be  a  more  appropriate 
way  to  celebrate  it  than  that  con- 
ceived by  Anton  L.  Maresh,  the  E. 
55th-Broadway  collector  of  Lincoln- 
ania  Mr.  Maresh  is  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Association  of  Ohio,  and 
under  its  auspices  Cleveland  today 
is  to  see  a  re-enactment  of  the  ex- 
ercises which  took  place  that  mem- 
orable day  75  years  ago  when  Lin- 
coln came,  the  first  and  last  time 
in  life,  to  Cleveland. 

The  re-eneactment  will  take  place 
in  the  very  room  in  the  Weddell 
house,  at  1434  W.  6th  st.,  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  occupied  upon 
that  visit.  The  room,  now  the  shrine 
of  the  Lincoln  association,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  association  by  the 
management  of  the  Weddell  house. 

Burton  and  Ramsey 
To  Aid   in   Event 

Using  the  same  words  spoken  by 
the  welcoming  committee  75  years 
ago,  a  number  of  Cleveland  citizens 
will  again  welcome  Lincoln,  imper- 
sonated by  Herschel  C.  Holland,  at- 
torney and  president  of  the  Parma 
city  council. 

Welfare  Director  Fred  W.  Ram- 
sey will  play  the  part  of  I.  U.  Mas- 
ters, then  president  of  city  council; 
Mayor  Burton  will  play  S.  J.  An- 
drews, then  chairman  of  the  citi- 
zen's welcoming  committee.  Mr. 
Maresch  will  act  as  master  of  cere- 
monies and  introduce  the  re-enact- 
ment,  which  will  be  broadcast  by 
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CHARLES  P.  HENDERSHOT 


than  any  parade  could  be  today." 
He   was  eight   then,   and   he  told 
his  father,  "I  want  to  see  Lincoln. 
I  want  to  see  the  President." 

'Too  Little' — But  the 
Hired   Man   Helps 

His  father  said  he  was  too  little, 
entirely  too  little.  Then  his  father's 
hired  man,  Joe  Gunion,  said  he,  too, 
wanted  to  see  Lincoln,  and  he'd 
take  young  Charles  with  him.  He 
did. 

"The  train  came  in  at  the  old 
wooden  railway  station  at  the  cor- 
ner   of    Wilson    ave.    and    Euclid," 


an  incident  about  Lincoln  which  he 
has  never  seen  published  anywhere. 
It  was  told  to  him  by  his  father, 
who  that  same  evening  75  years  ago 
went  to  the  Brainard  house,  on  Eu- 
clid ave.  between  Bank  and  Water 
sts. — now  E.  6th  and  E.  9th  streets — 
to  hear  Lincoln  talk. 

"Lincoln  suddenly  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech,"  his  father 
told  Mr.  Hendershot,  "and  stuck  his 
long  finger  out,  pointing  in  the 
gallery. 

"  'I  want  that  policeman  in  the 
gallery  to  arrest  that  pickpocket  up 
there,'"   said   Mr.    Lincoln. 


Mr.  Maresch  has  already  received 
a  number  of  messages  congratulat- 
ing him  and  his  association  lor  their 
possession  of  a  Lincoln  shrine,  and 
today  he  was  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  congratulatory  letter  from  the 
White  'House,  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

•     •      • 

THIS  is  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  at 
such  times  the  memories  of  the 
old  are  strengthened,  and  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
Lincoln  stand  up  again  in  their 
pride  and  humility,  having  seen  the 
sort  of  thing  that  remains  with  one 
until  death. 

Charles  P.  Hendershot  is  83.  He 
has  lost  most  of  his  sight — so  much, 
that  if  there  were  a  parade  in  Lin- 
coln's honor  today,  he  would  be 
unable  to  see  it.  But  Charles  Hen- 
dershot sits  resting  on  his  cane  in 
his  old  home,  1861  E.  101st  St.— he 
has  lived  there  for  70  years — and 
says: 

"I'd  be  sorry  if  I  couldn't  see 
the  parade,  but  I  saw  one  75  years 
ago  and  that  was  better,  far  better 


Mr.  Hendershot  said.  "There  was 
an  enormous  crowd  there,  but  on 
one  side  there  was  a  big  sand  bank. 
Gunion  climbed  up  on  that  and  I 
kept  crying,  'Where's  Lincoln? 
Where's  Lincoln?' 

"Gunion  hoisted  me  to  his  shoul- 
ders and  I  perched  up  there  all 
eyes.  'Where  is  he?'  I  kept  on  ask- 
ing.  'Where  is  he?' 

"'Lean  see  a  train  all  decorated 
with  ribbons  but  where  is  Lin- 
coln?' 

."Gunion  said:  'Do  you  see  that 
cab  there,  all  open?' 

"  'Yes,  yes,  I  see  the  cab.  It's  got 
four  white  horses  in  front  of  it  and 
it's  going  real  slowly.' 

"  'Well,'  said  Gunion,  'that's  it. 
That's  the  one.  Do  you  see  a  man 
there?' 

"  'Yes,  I  see  a  man.  A  tall,  thin 
man  standing  up  in  the  cab  with 
his  hat  off.' 

"  'Well,'  said  Gunion,  that's  Lin- 
coln.' 

"And  that  is  how  I  saw  Lincoln," 
says  Charles  Hendershot. 

Mr.  Hendershot  also  remembered 


"Everyone  was  hushed.  Then 
came  a  voice  from  the  gallery: 

"  'Which  man  do  you  mean?  What 
pickpocket?'" 

"Lincoln  replied  steadily: 

"  'That  little  red-headed  man  over 
there.  He's  picking  the  gentleman's 
pocket  about  him.  I  want  that  po- 
liceman to  arrest  him  and  take 
care  of  him.' 

"And  they  did,"  Mr.  Hendershot 
said  his  father  told  him. 


Hendershot,    Charles 


asten  the  disaster  and  the  return  to  sanity. 
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Lincoln's  Only  Visit  to  Cleveland     Vj/ 
Lives  A  gain  in  Pageant  Today 

TlHIS  is  Lincoln's  hirthrfav  ___^__ ** 


THIS  is  Lincoln's  birthday. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  this 
month— the  afternoon  of  Feb. 
15,  1861 — Abraham  Lincoln  visited 
Cleveland.  He  was  President-elect 
and  on  his  way  to  take  the  oath  of 
presidency  in  Washington.  It  was 
the  first  time  Clevelanders  looked 
upon  his  gaunt,  care-worn  face,  and 
the  last  time  they  felt  the  slow 
warmth  of  his  smile,  and  heard  his 
deep  voice  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  city. 

When  they  saw  him  next— in 
April,  four  years  later— he  lay  dead. 
He  lay  dead  in  a  plain  coffin,  vic- 
|  tim  of  an  assassin's  bullet.  Only  a 
i  single  wreath  and  a  cross  of  white 
flowers  marked  the  hearse  that 
slowly  bore  his  body  to  Public 
Square  just  as  the  first  rays  of  a 
spring  sun  brought  out  the  beauty 
of  Euclid  ave.  He  lay  in  state  all 
through  the  day  while  the  sun  rose, 
crept  across  the  sky,  and  finally 
sank  again. 

In  the  night  flickering  torches 
accompanied  his  coffin  from  Public 
Square  to  the  railway  station,  and 
while  the  Grays  and  the'  Washing- 
ton troops  stood  at  attenion,  Cleve- 
landers looked  their  last  upon 
Abraham   Lincoln. 

Emancipator's    Visit 
To  Be  Re-enacted 

But  this  is  Lincoln's  birthday,  and 
what  could  be  a  more  appropriate 
way  to  celebrate  it  than  that  con- 
ceived by  Anton  L.  Maresh,  the  E. 
55th-Broadway  collector  of  Lincoln- 
ania  Mr.  Maresh  is  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Association  of  Ohio,  and 
under  its  auspices  Cleveland  today 
saw  a  re-enactment  of  the  exercises 
which  took  placethat  memorable 
day  75  years  ago  when  Lincoln 
came,  the  first  and  last  time  in  life, 
to  Cleveland. 

The  re-eneactment  will  take  place 
in  the  very  room  in  the  Weddell 
house,  at  1434  W.  6th  St.,  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  occupied  upon 
that  visit.  The  room,  now  the  shrine 
of  the  Lincoln  association,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  association  by  the 
management  of  the  Weddell  house. 
Burton  and  Ramsey 
To  Aid   in   Event 

Using  the  same  words  spoken  by. 
the  welcoming  committee  75  years 
ago,  a  number  of  Cleveland  citizens 
again  welcomed  Lincoln,  imperso- 
nted  by  Herschel  C.  Holland,  at- 
torney and  president  of  the  Parma 
city   council. 

Welfare  Director  Fred  W.  Ram- 
sey played  the  part  of  I.  U.  Mas- 
ters, then  president  of  city  council- 
Mayor  Burton  played  S.  J.  An- 
drews, then  chairman  of  the  citi- 
zen's welcoming  committee.  Mr. 
Maresh  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies and  introduced  the  re- 
enactment,  broadcast  by  WHK. 
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CHARLES  P.  HENDERSHOT 


sort  of  thing  that  remains  with  one 
until  death. 

Charles  P.  Hendershot  is  83.  He 
has  lost  most  of  his  sight— so  much, 
that  if  there  were  a  parade  in  Lin- 
coln's honor  today,  he  would  be 
unable  to  see  it.  But  Charles  Hen- 
dershot sits  resting  on  his  cane  in 
his  old  home,  1861  E.  101st  st.— he 
has  lived  there  for  70  years— and 
says: 

'  "rd  be  sorry  if  I  couldn't  see 
the  parade,  but  I  saw  one  75  years 
ago  and  that  was  better,  far  better 
than  any  parade  could  be   today." 

He  was  eight  then,  and  he  told 
his  father,  "I  want  to  see  Lincoln 
I  want  to  see  the  President." 


cab  there,  all  open?' 

"  'Yes,  yes,  I  see  the  cab.  It's  got 
four  white  horses  in  front  of  it  and 
it's  going  real  slowly.' 

"'Well,'  said  Gunion,  'that's  it. 
That's  the  one.  Do  you  see  a  man 
there?' 

'"Yes,  I  see  a  man.  A  tall,  thin 
man  standing  up  in  the  cab  with 
his  hat  off.' 

"'Well,'  said  Gunion,  that's  Lin- 
coln.' 

"And  that  is  how  I  saw  Lincoln," 
says  Charles  Hendershot. 

Mr.  Hendershot  also  remembered 
an  incident  about  Lincoln  which  he 
has  never  seen  published  anywhere. 


THIS  is  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  at 
such  times  the  memories  of  the 
old  are  strengthened,  and  those 
who   were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
Lincoln    stand    up    again    in    their 
pride  and  humility,  having  seen  the 


'Too   Little' — But  the 
Hired   Man   Helps 

His  father  said  he  was  too  little 
entirely  too  little.  Then  his  father's 
Hired  man,  Joe  Gunion,  said  he  too 
wanted  to  see  Lincoln,  and  'he'd 
take  young  Charles  with  him.  He 
did. 

"The  train  came  in  at  the  old 
wooden  railway  station  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Wilson  ave.  and  Euclid" 
Mr.  Hendershot  said.  "There  was 
an  enormous  crowd  there,  but  on 
one  side  there  was  a  big  sand  bank 
Ounion  climbed  up  on  that  and  I 
kept  crying,  'Where's  Lincoln' 
Where's  Lincoln?' 

"Gunion  hoisted  me  to  his  shoul- 
ders and  I  perched  up  there  all 
eyes.  'Where  is  he?'  I  kept  on  ask- 
ing.   'Where  is  he?' 

'"I  can  see  a  train  all  decorated 
with  ribbons  but  where  is  Lin- 
coln?' 

"Gunion   said:    'Do   you   see   that 


It  was  told  to  him  by  his  father, 
who  that  same  evening  75  years  ago 
went  to  the  Brainard  house,  on  Eu- 
clid ave.  between  Bank  and  Water 
sts.— now  E.  6th  and  E.  9th  streets— 
to  hear  Lincoln  talk. 

"Lincoln  suddenly  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech,"  his  father 
told  Mr.  Hendershot,  "and  stuck  his 
long  finger  out,  pointing  in  the 
gallery. 

'"I  want  that  policeman  in  the 
gallery  to  arrest  that  pickpocket  up 
there,'"   said   Mr.   Lincoln. 

"Everyone  was  hushed.  Then 
came  a  voice  from  the  gallery: 

"  'Which  man  do  you  mean?  What 
pickpocket?' " 

"Lincoln  replied  steadily: 
"  'That  little  red-headed  man  over 
there.  He's  picking  the  gentleman's 
pocket  about  him.  I  want  that  po- 
liceman to  arrest  him  and  take 
care  of  him.' 

"And  they  did,"  Mr.  Hendershot 
said  his  father  told  him. 
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Henderson,  J-udge  John  J. 


JUDGE  HENDERSON 
DIES  IN  86TH  YEAR 

Was  Still  on  the  Pennsylvania 

Bench     After     Quarter     of 

Century's  Service. 


Assassination 


SAW  THE  LINCOLN  TRAGEDY 


Near     Theatre     Box     From     Which 

Assassin  of  President  Jumped 

After    Firing    Shot. 


i   —  ••  ,     _        /  -< 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times.' 

PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  12.— Judge 
John  J.  Henderson  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Superior  Court,  one  of  the  old- 
est jurists  in  active  service  in  the 
United  States,  died  from  pneumonia 
today  in  the  Lankenau  Hospital, 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year  and  was  serving  his 
twenty-fifth  year  on  the  Superior 
Court  bench. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh,  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  William  C.  Henderson,  a  Metho- 
dist minister,  Judge  Henderson  had 
lived  at  Meadville,  Crawford  County, 
since  he  was  11  years  old.  It  was 
said  that  he  knew  more  residents  of 
the  county  by  their  first  names  than 
any  five  men. 

Graduating  from  Allegheny  College 
before  he  was  18  years  old,  he  tried 
to  enlist  in  the  Union  Army  when  the 
Civil  War  began.  Rejected  because 
of  his  youth,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  150th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  a 
year  later,  and  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Gettys- 
burg and  other  major  engagements. 

Judge  Henderson  was  in  the  Ford 
Theatre  in  Washington  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and 
the  tragedy  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  At  that  time  he 
was  attached  to  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal's office.  He  was  seated  near  the 
box  from  which  John  Wilkes  Booth 
jumped  to  the  stage  after  firing  the 
fatal  shot. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Mead- 
ville to  study  law  and  became  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Crawford  County  at 
the  age  of  30.  Elected  as  judge  of  J 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  in  1903,  he  ! 
was  later  appointed  to  the  Superior 
Court  bench  by  Governor  Penny- 
packer.  In  1923,  despite  his  80 
years,  Judge  Henderson  was  elected 
to  his  third  term  by  a  plurality  of 
683,000  votes.  He  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  prohibition. 
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Henderson,  John  Morrison 


Peoria,  111. 


John  Henderson , 
Lincoln's  Friend, 
Succumbs  Here 

—  y  >'V1 

John  Morrison  Henderson,  96  years 
of  age,  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
intimately  when  he  was  a  struggling 
young  attorney  in  Illinois,  died  at 
3:30  a.m.  yesterday  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  Charles  A.  Henderson,  1819 
South  Oxford  street.  He  had  been 
ill  for  about  four  month*. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  born  in  New 
York  State  on  July  12,  1831,  but  was 
taken  to  Illinois  by  his  parents  when 
5  years  of  age.  There  he  grew  to 
manhood  and  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  Lincoln  when  the  future 
Emancipator  was  spending  most  of 
his  time  in  his  sparsely-furnished  law 
office  waiting  for  clients.  The  two 
became  close  friends  and  remained 
so  until  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
Mr.  Henderson  prized  the  memory  of 
this  friendship  highly,  but  seldom 
spoke  of  it  unless  asked  to  do  so. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business  in  Peoria,  111.,  for  many 
years,  having  started  when  that  city 
was  a  mere  village  of  approximately 
2000  inhabitants.    With  his  wife  and 


children  he  came  to  California  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  had  since 
been  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
retired  from  active  business  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

Four  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henderson,  three  of  whom 
are  living.  They  are  Fred  Hender- 
son, vice-president  of  Associated  Oil 
Company  in  San  Francisco;  Charles  A. 
Henderson  and  Jennie  Henderson, 
both  of  this  city.  The  mother  died 
about  eighteen  years  ago. 

Funeral  arrangements  had  not 
ibeen  determinad  yesterday. 
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Henderson,  John  Morrison 


FRIEND  OF  LINCOLN 
DIES  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

(Associated  Press) 

LOS  ANGELES,  March  6. — John 
Morrison  Henderson,  96,  who  knew 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  young  man, 
died  here  today.  He  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lincoln  when  the  fu- 
ture emancipator  was  aT  struggling 
lawyer  in  Illinois  and  the  two  became 
close  friends. 

Henderson  was  a  pioneer  hardware 
dealer,  putting  up  his  first  store  in 
Peoria,  111.,  when  that  city  was  a  vil- 
lage of  approximately  2000  inhabi- 
tants. He  moved  with  his  family  to 
California  25  years  ago  and  retired 
from,  business. 


•  / 
/  / 


FRIDAY    MORNING,    JULY    17,    1931 


'Grand  Old  Lady'  Dies 


MRS.  MARY  F.  HENDERSON 

Washington  dowager  and  widow  of  the 
late  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  died  at 
Bar  Harbor,    Maine.      She  was  90  years   old, 


IS.  M.  HENDERSON 
IE  1 315T 


Washington  Society  Leader  and 
Widow  of  Senator  Succumbs 
in  Maine 


Reconciled  With  Granddaugh- 
ter Before  Death;  Offered 
Home  to  Vice  Presidents 


BAR  HARBOR.  Maine,  July  16  (A. 
P.)  — Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  society  dowager  and 
widow  of  the  late  United  States  Sen- 
ator John  Brooks  Henderson,  of  Mis- 
souri, died  here  tonight.  She  was 
90  years  old. 

In  the  last  ten  days  her  foster 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Van 
Rensselaer  Henderson  Wholean, 
whom  she  disinherited  last  Febru- 
ary, made  daily  visits  to  her  bed- 
side after  a  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected. 

The  disinheritance  action  followed 
a  suit  filed  by  Mrs.  Wholean  to  pre- 
'vent  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henderson's 
Washington  home  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  Vice  Presidential  man- 
sion. At  that  time  Mrs.  Henderson 
disclosed  Mrs.  Wholean  'was  an 
adopted  granddaughter. 


Henderson,  Mrs.   Mary 

Mrs.  Henderson's  death  resulted 
from  two  strokes  she  suffered  since 
she  came  here  four  weeks  ago.  No 
hope  had  been  held  for  her  recovery 
for  several  days. 

In  1926  Mrs.  Henderson  started  a 
crusade  against  short  skirts  and 
high  heels  and  appealed  to  Washing- 
ton society  leaders  to  set  the  fashion 
by  covering  up  the  knees.  She  was 
able  to  muster  but  little  support  for 
the  movement. 

Mrs.  Henderson  was  an  ardent 
prohibitionist.  Soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Volstead  act  she  de- 
stroyed a  cellarful  of  liquor  which 
had  been  stored  by  her  husband,  who 
died  in  1913.  She  estimated  the 
value  of  the  stock  at  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

Was  "Grand  Old  Lady" 

The  grand  old  lady  of  Washington 
was  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson,  mis- 
tress of  Boundary  Castle,  friend  of 
all  the  Presidents  from  Lincoln  to 
Hoover,  and  militant  opponent  of 
liquor,  tobacco,  meat  and  short 
skirts. 

With  her  death  there  passed  the 
last  representative  of  a  social  era 
that  was  Victorian  to  the  world. 

Born  Mary  Foote  in  Saratoga,  N. 
Y.,  daughter  of  a  judge  and  niece  of 
a  Senator  from  Vermont,  she  trav- 
eled and  studied  art  in  Europe.  She 
often  went  to  Washington  with  her 
father,  who  became  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  and  with  her  uncle,  the 
Senator.  In  Washington  she  met 
and  married  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, John  B.  Henderson,  who  had 
smashed  a  St.  Louis  whisky  ring  and 
had  been  rewarded  with  one  Sen- 
atorial term  beginning  in  1862. 

Author  of  Amendment 

Senator  Henderson  was  author  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  Influ- 
enced by  his  wife,  it  is  said,  he  cast 
the  vote  that /saved  President  John- 
son from  impeachment,  but  ruined 
his  own  political  career.  Denied  re- 
election, he  and  Mrs.  Henderson  lin- 
gered in  Washington  before  return- 
ing to  St.  Louis,  where  they  lived 
from  1875  to  1890. 

After  fifteen  years  the  Hendersons 
returned  to  Washington.  The  former 
Senator  served  as  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  nineteen 
years.  One  of  Mrs.  Henderson's  ideas 
was  to  provide  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere for  Vice  Presidents,  saving 
them  from  hotel  life.  Accordingly, 
she  constructed  at  her  own  expense 
a  marble  mansion  to  house  Calvin 
Coolidge,  then  Vice  President,  but 
Congress  did  not  accept  the  gift. 

Rated  one  of  the  three  richest 
women  in  Washington,  Mrs.  Hender- 
son in  1928  gave  $2,000,000  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Race  Betterment 
Foundation.  Her  art  collection,  it 
is  understood,  has  been  willed  to  the 
National  Art  Gallery  in  Washington. 


Henderson,  Mrs.  Mary  ?• 
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CAPITAL  'EMPRESS'  DIES 


Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson  Augmented 
Estate  Left  by  Her  Husband 


MRS.   MARY   F.    HENDERSON 


Washington,  July  17— (AP)— The 
death  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  last  night 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Henderson  took  from 
"Washington  social  life  one  of  its  mosi. 
unusual  characters. 

The  wealthy  ninety-year-old  society 
dowager  was  known  as  "The  Empress 
of  Sixteenth  Street"  and  she  dwelled 
for  fifty-two  years  in  a  huge,  brown 
stone  mansion  known  as  the  "Hender- 
son Castle"  on  the  fashionable  thor- 
oughfare. 

The  widow  of  the  late  Senator  John 
Brook  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  and 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  she  oc- 
cupied a  unique  position  in  Capital 
affairs. 

Although  her  husband  left  a  large 
estate,  she  augmented  it  through  real 
estate  transactions.     He  died  in  1913. 

Mrs.  Henderson's  death  left  unset- 
tled in  court  two  litigations  involving 
her  vast  estate  including  an  effort 
by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Henderson  Wholean, 
an  adopted  granddaughter,  to  prevent 
her  from  giving  a  residence  to  the 
Government  as  a  Vice  President's  of- 
ficial home. 

«*  ♦  » 


Henderson,  Paris 


Illinois  friend 


riend  Of  Lincoln 
Dies  At  Santa  Cruz 


SANTA  CRUZ,  March  II  —  Paris*  \ 
rlenderson,  who  as  a  lad  in  Illinois 
Knew  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  carried 
to  his  final  resting  place  here  to- 
day. He  was  86  years  old. 

Henderson,  whose  father  and 
grandfather  was  an  associate  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  days  before  the  Civil 
War,  was  born  in  College  Corners, 
Indiana,  June  14,  1850/ At  his  Coul- 
son  avenue  home  here  he  had  many 
souvenirs  presented  to  him  by  the 
noted  president. 

Surviving  are  five  children,  11 
grandchildren,  and  14  great  grand- 
children. 


Hendricks on,  Mrs.  Floret  Harlan 


L.-D.    Debates 

Charleston,    111. 


flog  Angeles  gimeg 


Woman  Here 
Ate  With  Lincoln 

Mrs.  Floret  Hendrickson, 
Now  87,  Says  'Honest  Abe' 
Accepted  Her  Invitation 


ATE    WITH    LINCOLN  — 

Mrs.  Floret  Harlan  Hen- 
drickson,  who  recalls  dinner 
invitation  to  Lincoln. 


"Mr.  Lincoln,  will  you  go  home 
with  me  for  dinner?" 

"Honest.  Abe,"  who  had  just 
finished  his  debate  with  Douglas 
at  Charleston,  111.,  took  the  little 
girl  up  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her  to  the  home  of  the  Cheno- 
weth  family,  renewing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  members  of  the 
family  whom  he  had  known  at 
Harrisburg,  Ky.,  his  birthplace. 
The  child  Avas  a  relative  of  the 
Chenoweths. 

LIVES  HERB 

Yesterday  the  child  who  ex- 
tended that  dinner  invitation  to 
the  Great  Emancipator  in  1858 
greeted  old  and  new  friends  at 
the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem. She  is  Mrs.  Floret  Harlan 
Hendrickson.  She  is  87  and  lives 
at  1538  Paducah  St.,  with  her 
daughter,  Miss  Louise  M.  Hend- 
rickson. 

"It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, sometimes  called  the  Swed- 
enborgian  Church  and  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  Universal 
Church,"  said  Miss  Louise  Hend- 
rickson. 
IMPRESSED  LINCOLN 

"My  uncle,  John  Sargent,  told 
me  that  Lincoln  Avas  baptised 
into  that  church,  and  that  In 
later  life  he  read  many  books 
by  Swedenborg,  presented  to  him 

by  my  great-grandmother.  The  I  county  government  employees 
church's  main  teaching,  'Love  J  now  receiving  less  than  $150  a 
to  the  Lord  and  love  to  the  neigh- [month.  ! 


bor'  was  exemplified  by  Lincoln, 
upon  whom  Swedenborg's  works 
doubtless  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion." 

Mrs.  Hendrickson,  who  scraped 
lint  for  bandages  used  in  the 
Civil  War.  also  was  patriotically 
active  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can AVar,  collecting  food  and 
medicine  for  the  soldiers. 


Pay  Increase  Sought 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  branch  of 
the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor to  obtain  a  blanket  increase 
of    15   per   cent    in    the    pay    of 


Hendrickson,  Mrs.  Floret  Harlan 
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ANGELENO  RECALLS  TALKING  WITH  LINCOLN 


Los  Angeles,  Feb.  12.— (A.  P.)— 
Mrs.  Floret  Harlan  Hendrickson,  87, 
observed  Lincoln's  birthday  by  proud- 
ly recalling  the  time  he  picked  her 
up  in  his  arms. 

"It  was  just  after  he  concluded  his 
debate  with  Douglas  at  Charleston, 
111.,  Mrs.  Hendrickson  said.  She  .vas 
just  4  years  old. 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln,'  I  asked,  'will  you  go 
home  with  me  for  dinner?" 

Abe  lifted  her  into  his   arms   and 


carried  her  to  the  home  of  mutual 
friends,  a  Chenoweth  family  he  had 
known  at  Harrisburg,  Ky.,  Mrs.  Hen- 
drickson said, 


A  gunner  in  the  R.  A.  F.  who  ha3 
a  remarkable  record  for  bringing 
down  night  raiders  has  been  nick- 
named Carrots  because  he  constant- 
ly munched  that  vitamin  A  vegetable 
which  is  claimed  to  have  unusual 
properties  for  improving  night  vision. 


Sens ley,    Mrs.    ^-nna  E. 


Indianapolia-  Sates  Hotel 
Funeral 
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Ai)l  ArolnpTheTown 


Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  merely  an 
historical  figure  to  Mrs.  Anna  E. 
Hensley,  age  eighty-five,  Lorraine 
hotel,  but  a  vivid  personal  memory, 
for  as  a  small  girl  she  was  kissed  by 
the  emancipator. 

"My  mother  took  me  over  to  the 
old  Statehouse  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln," 
said  Mrs.  Hensley. 

Attracted  Lincoln. 

"We  were  standing  in  the  front 
row.  After  his  speech,  Mr.  Lincoln 
beckoned  to  me,  smilingly.  I  was 
timid  about  going  to  him,  but  mother 
told  me  to  'run  along.'  I  did,  and  he 
told  me  he  noticed  me  because  I  had 
behaved  so  well  for  such  a  small  girl. 

"I  was   only  six.    He  patted  my 


curls;  anc'  Lfc  n,  just  as  I  was  saying 
good -by,  he  bent  and  kissed  me  on 
the  forehead.  I  can  still  feel  that 
kiss.  His  son  was  with  him,  and  after 
the  meeting  closed  the  son  came 
down  and  talked  to  me  and  kissed 
me,  too." 

Viewed  Lincoln's  Body. 

Mrs.  Hensley  said  she  heard  Lin- 
coln speak  on  the  balcony  of  the 
Bates  house  later.  Her  last  sight  of 
the  sad-lined  face  was  when  his 
body  lay  in  state  at  the  Statehouse. 

Mrs.  Hensley  was  born  in  Indian- 
apolis, near  the  site  of  the  Spencer 
hotel.  She  was  Anna  E.  Pilbeam  be- 
fore her  marriage  to  William  A. 
Hensley,  a  civil  war  veteran  who  has 
been  dead  thirty -six  years. 


Eensley,  Mrs.   Anna 
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A^l  ArounpTheTown 


Not  many  persons  are  living  today 
who  can  recall  having  seen  Abraham 
Lincoln,  taut  among  those  few  is  an 
Indianapolis  resident,  Mrs.  Anna  E. 
Hensley  (shown  here). 

Mrs.  Henseley,  who  lives  at  the 
Lorraine  hotel,  is  eighty-six  years 
old,  but  she  remembers  vividly  the- 
day  she  heard  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor speak  before  a  crowd  of  Hoosiers. 
That  day  was  stamped  forever  in 
her  memory  when  Lincoln  patted  her 
on  the  head  and  then  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead. 

She  was  only  six  or  seven  years 
old  when  her  mother  took  her  to  the 
meeting  to  hear  him  speak. 

"We  were  in  the  front  row,"  she 
recounted.  "After  the  speech  Mr. 
Lincoln  motioned  to  me.  I  went  to 
him  and  he  said  he  noticed  me  be- 
cause, he  said,  I  was  such  a  well- 
behaved  little  girl.  Then  he  patted 
my  curls  and  as  I  started  to  leave 
him,  he  bent  down  and  kissed  me. 
His  son  was  with  him  and  he  kissed 
me,  too." 

When  Lincoln  spoke  later  from  the 
balcony  of  the  old  Bates  House,  now 
the  Claypool  hotel,  Mrs.  Hensely  was 
in  the  audience.  The  next  time  she  born  in  Indianapolis  and  became  the 
saw  him  was  in  the  nation's  dark  wife  of  a  civil  war  veteran.  He  died, 
hours  when  his  body  lay  in  state  at  thirty-seven  years  ago,  however.  De- 
the  Statehouse.  spite   her  years,   Mrs.   Hensley   has 

Mrs.    Hensley,    nee    Pilbeam,    was   lost  little  of  her  zest  for  life. 
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Higby,  Charles 


Meridian,    Conn. 


REMEMBERS  LINCOLN'S  VISIT. 

Comrade  Charles  Higby,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  recalls  the  visit  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Great  Emancipator,  to  Con- 
necticut during  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  Comrade  Higby  is  a  well- 
knewn  Civil  War  veteran  and  elevator 
man  at  the  City  Hall,  ne  was  a  member 
of  the  reception  committee  which  greet- 
ed Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  arrived  in 
Meriden  to  make  his  political   speech. 

Comrade  Higby  has  the  badge  which 
was  distributed  to  the  committee,  and 
recently  he  proudly  displayed  it  to  his 
friends.  He  is,  without  'doubt,  the  only 
man  in  New  Britain  who  was  so  honored. 
The  appearance  of  Lincoln  was  well  ad- 
vertised and  a  large  crowd  of  people 
from  all  the  surrounding  town  was  in 
Meriden  that  day  to  greet  the  President. 


IIi~  "ins,    John 


Gettysburg  Address 


Gettysburg  Vet 


i        li  -r; -tribune  Staff  Fnotographer. 
7 '3/  iyjohn   Higgins. 

Mr.  Higgins,  87,  of  3904  Twelfth 
avenue  south,  who  heard  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address,  was  not  his 
usual  cheery  self  Saturday.  It 
was  the  first  Lincoln  birthday  an- 
niversary he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
observe  by  attendance  at  a  Lincoln 
day  program.  Several  weeks  ago 
he  fell  at  his  home  and  suffered  a 
fracture,  and  since  has  been  at 
Deaconess  hospital.  He  was  a 
drummer  boy  in  the  Civil  war. 


Higgins,  John  C. 
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war  Ket5  Un  Anniversary (Jf . 
Lincoln  Killing,  Recalls  Ah 


St.  Cloud,  Minn.  —  (/P)—  On 
the  76th  anniversary  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  occurs  today,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  veterans  of  the  Civil 
war  who  heard  the  emancipator 
make  his  memorable  address  at 
Gettysburg  is  a  patient  at  the  vet- 
erans administration  facility  in  St. 
Cloud. 

Nearly  92  years  old,  John  C. 
Higgins  of  Minneapolis  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  left  hip 
at  his  home  and  was  taken  to  the 
Fort  Snelling  hospital  July  12,  1939. 
Then  on  Jan.  13,  1940  he  was 
transferred  to  St.  Cloud  for  further 
care. 

Higgins  was  born  at  Chillecothe, 
O.,  Nov.  26,  1849  and  enlisted  as 
a  drummer  boy  in  the  73rd  Ohio 
infantry  at  the  age  of  12.  This  was 
Dec.  17,  1861  and  he  served  in 
most  of  the  important  battles  of  the 
war,  being  discharged  July  20, 
1865. 

On  Jan.  31,  1941,  there  were 
1,921  Civil  war  veterns  receiving 
pension    from    the    government. 

The  greatest  memory  carried  by 


e 


the  12 -year  old  drummer  boy  to 
this  day  is  that  of  Lincoln's  address 
at  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg. 
Out  of  the  shadowy  past  there 
comes  often  the  figure  of  a  tall, 
gaunt,  sad-faced  man,  standing  on 
the  hastily  constructed  platform. 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  solemn 
face,  lighted  with  a  heroic  glow," 
Higgins  often  said.  "I  still  hear  his 
opening  words: 

"  'Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago...'" 

There  are  probably  only  a  few 
persons  still  living  who  heard  Lin- 
coln speak  at  Gettysburg,  one  of 
the  battles  participated  in  by  Hig- 
gins. At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk 
there  was  none  who  was  more 
greatly  honored  than  the  14-year 
old  boy,  as  the  president  stepped 
from  the  platform  and  went  im- 
mediately to  him,  placed  his  hands 
on  the  lads'  shoulders  and  said. 

"You're  a  pretty  small  boy  to  be 
in  the  war,  aren't  you?" 


Hight,    Capt.    James 
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TAZEWELL  COUNTY 


(By  Joe  L.  Regur) 

He  Saw  Lincoln 

Captain  James  S.  Hight,  who  pass- 
ed away  at  his  home  on  October  19, 
1934,  was  the  oldest  citizen  of  Dela- 
van  community  at  the  time  He  was 
past  ninety  four  years  of  age. 

Captain  Hight  was  born  at  Middle- 
town,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio  on 
September  11,  1840. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  came 
with  his  father  and  mother  and  eight 
other  children,  one  having  died  in 
infancy,  to  Bureau  County,  Illinois, 
where  the  family  lived  in  a  pioneer 
log  cabin  style  through  the  severe 
winter  of  1855. 

During  the  next  year  the  family 
moved  to  a  farm  a  few  miles  north 
west  of  San  ■  Jose,  where  Captain 
Hight  lived  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  Wid5e-Awakes 
During  the  exciting  times  just  be- 
fore the  presidential  campaign  of 
1860,  Captain  Hight  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  during  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  and  both  saw  and 
spoke  to  him  at  the  time  of  a  politi- 
cs! meeting  at  Peoria  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wide-Awakes  who  rallied 
the  Middle  West  to  the  support  of 
Lincoln  in  the  campaign. 

The  Wide-Awakes  wore  red  white 
md  blue  uniforms,  trousers  with 
proad  blue  stripes  and  red  cape,  with 
black  oil  cloth  shoulder  capes  to  pro- 
tect their  regalia  from  the  torch 
drippings.  The  Wide-Amakes  were 
much  in  the  foreground  with  their 
(Slogans,  bands  playing     and     drums 

beating,  . 

In  July,  1861,  Captain     Hight  en- 
listed at  Pekin  as  a  private  in  Co.  F, 
8th      Illinois      Voluntary      Infantry 
Regiment.  Captain  M.  McDowell  who 
h?d  been  leader  of  his    Wide- Awake 
Company  was     also     his     recruiting 
officer.      Joseph      A      Hanna,     later 
killed  at  Fort     Donellson,     was     the 
first  captain  of  Company  F.    Richard 
J    Ogesby  was  the  first  colonel  of  the  ; 
eighth  Regiment,  was  later  promoted 
|  to  rank  of  Major  General     and    was 
j  the  second  war  governor  of  Illinois. 
Captain  Hight  was  wounded     at  the 
first  battle  of  Fort     Donellson     and 
with  others  was  taken  prisoner     and 
sent  to  a  Southern  Hospital  at  Naah- 
ille   Tennessee.    As  the  Captain  said, 


L.-D.  Debates  -  Peoria,  111. 

"We  were  shelled  out  of  the  hospital  j 
by  General  Grant,  who  released     the  j 
prisoners."    He  carried  an  ounce  ball 
in  his  left  thigh  for    three     months, 
and  was  finally  sent     home     on  fur- 
lough and  the  ball  was  removed     by 
the  family  doctor.     Soon     after  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donellson,  he  was  ap- 
pointed corporal,  afterwards     to  the 
rank  of  sergeant,     again     promoted 
to  a  first  lieutenancy,     receiving  his 
commission  from  Illinois'   first     war 
governor,  Richard     Yates.     With  the 
exception  of  the  short  time     he  was 
home  on  furlough,  he  was    with     the 
regimettt  on  all  the     campaigns     in 
which  it  participated  during  the  war, 
in  opening  up  the.  Mississippi  River. 
Ib   1865  he  was  promoted  to     the 
Captaincy  of  his  company,     his  com- 
mission was  signed  by  war  governor 
Richard  Oglesby,  and  "was  mustered 
I  stmt  of  service  in  Oct.  .1865  at     Mar- 
|j  shall,  Texas. 

The  Captain  and  three  of  his 
|  brothers  all  enlisted  at  the  same 
i  time  in  various  resgiments  of  the 
j  Civil  War. 

Following     the 
Captain   returned 
County  home     an 
Miss  Mary  Dickenson 
ley  who  died  in  188». 

In  1886  he  was  married     to  Miss 
Bertha  Throll  who  died  in  1930.  He;' 


Civil  War  the 
to  his  Tazewell 
was  married  to 
of  Green  Val- 


resided  in  Green  Valey    until     1889 
when  hp  moved  to   Delavan. 

One  son  survives,  Eugene,  whose 
residence  is  at  Delavan  and  who  is 
engaged  in  business  at  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago. 

Captain  Hight  always  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  Deiavai     Post  No.     155 
G.  A  R.  and  was  commander  for  sev- 
eral years  and  at    the    time     of    his 
I  -death. 

|       Since  the  death  %'i  Mrs.  Hight  in 
|  March  1930,  Captain  Hight  had  lived 
-quietly  at  Delavan  hi.  the     residence 
where  he  died. 


HILL,   HARRY 


A  touching  scene  was  enacted 
at  the  Lincoln  monument  Satur- 
day, when  a  white-haired  col- 
ored man,  a  former  slave,  who 
achieved  his  freedom  when  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  placed  a  wreath  on 
the  huge  stone  on  which  stands 
the  heroic  figure  of  the  first 
martyred  President.  The  wreath 
bore  this  inscription: 

In  Love  of  Lincoln, 

from  the 

Colored  Industrial  School, 

Cincinnati,  0. 

"This  is  a  token  of  grateful- 
ness to  the  martyred  President 
from  the  Colored  Industrial 
school  and  we  intend  it  as  an 
indication  of  the  affection  of  the 
entire  colored  people  for  the 
great  Lincoln,  who  died  that  they 


might  be  free,"  said  W.  L.  Ricks, 
principal  of  the  Industrial 
school,  724  West  Sixth  street. 
"The  noble  character  of  Lin- 
coln will  be  exemplified  to  our 
people  daily  through  this  statue 
and  it  should  prove  an  inspira- 
tion to  them.  The  colored  peo- 
ple wish  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation to  the  donors  of  this 
magnificent  gift  to  the  city-" 

The  former  slave  who  placed 
the  wreath  at  the  monument,  was 
Harry  Hill,  78,  810  West  Fourth 
street.  "I  was  a  slave  in  Bour- 
bon county,  Kentucky,  until  Lin- 
coln freed  our  people,"  said  the 
old  man,  who  was  happy  to  place 
the  wreath  at  the  feet  of  the 
emancipator.  "I  served  through 
the  war,  was  with  Gen.  Grant's 
army  in  Virginia,  and  while  on 
duty  there  saw  Lincoln  several 
•times." 
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Hill,  Mrs.  Jennie 


Lewistown,  Illinois 


Woman.  95,  Saw 
Abraham  Lincoln 

WAYNESVILLE,  111.,  Feb.  12.— 
(r.N.S.) — Mrs.  Jennie  Hill,  who.  as 
a  small  child,  saw  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  life,  celebrated  her  ninety- 
fifth  birthday  today. 

Proud  she  has  the  same  birthday 
as  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Hill  lives  alone 
and  does  all  her  own  housework. 
She  was  a  deputy  postmistress 
here  during  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion.    *-/  '  ->/  i 
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Hill,  Mrs.  Jennie 
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Waynesville  Woman,  98 
Today,  Recalls  Lincoln 

Waynesville,  111.,  Feb.  12.— (Spe- 
cial to  The  Daily  News.)— Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Hill  is  quietly  observing  her 
98th  birthday  at  her  home  here  to- 
day, as  well  as  joining  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation  in  paying  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  recalls 
hearing  Lincoln  address  a  large  au- 
dience at  Lewistown  in  1859  when 
she  was  15  years  old. 

The  one  time  railroad  station  op- 
erator has  kept  pace  with  the  times, 
using  in  her  conversation  a  modern 
colloquial  expression,  "It's  no  iun 
being  the  oldest  kid  in  the  county." 
She  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
warm  spring  days  when  she  can 
begin  work  on  her  lawn,  where  she 
spends  from  eight  to  10  hours  daily 
during  the  summer.  
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Hill,   Mrs.   Jennie 
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D'WITT  WOMAN,  96, 
MEMBERS  LINCOLN 


WAYNESVILLE  —  Mrs.  Jennie 
Hill,  the  oldest  resident  of  De  Witt 
county,  will  quietly  celebrate  her 
ninety-sixth  birthday  anniversary 
at  her  home  here  Monday.  She  was 
born  near  Petersburg  Feb.  12, 
1844,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  Ann  Fults.  After  her  mar- 
riage to  John  W.  Hill  in  1867  they 
went  to  reside  at  Halls  ville,  where 
she  was  depot  agent  for  seven 
years.  She  came  to  Waynesville  in 
1882,  and  is  still  living  in  the  same 
house. 

Mrs.  Hill  acted  as  deputy  post- 
master at  Cuba,  two  years  during 
Lincoln's  administration,  and  re- 
members seeing  him  when  she  was 
a  child.  She  is  proud  that  she  has 
the  same  birth  anniversary  as  Lin- 
coln. She  is  one  of  the  three  re- 
maining Civil  War  widows  in  this 
vicinity,  the  others  being  Mrs. 
Hattie  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Letitia 
Kephart. 

"Few  people  have  been  blessed 
with  good  health  as  I  have,"  de- 
clares Mrs.  Hill,  who  says  it  has 
been  so  long  since  she  required  the 
services  of  a  physician,  that  she 
cannot  remember  when  it  was.  She 
says  all  the  medicine  she  needs  is 
the  warm  spring  days,  when  she 
can  begin  working  with  her  flowers 
and  lawn. 

During  the  summer  she  spends 
from  eight  to  ten  hours  daily  with 
this  out-door  work,  and  believes 
this  has  lengthened  her  life. 

She  resides  alone,  except  for  a 
neighbor  who  stays  with  her  at 
night.  She  feels  that  she  has  had 
about  all  the  joy  that  life  has  to 
offer  and  is  now  resigned  to  liv- 
ing quietly.  Sometimes  she  makes 
several  trips  to  town  in  one  day 
on  errands  or  for  groceries,  and 
even  with  the  ice  on  the  walks 
she  clips  along  as  spry  as  those 
of  the  younger  generation. 

Among  Mrs.  Hill's  relics  are  an 
old  rocking  chair  which  was  made 
and  given  to  her  by  a  neighbor, 
while  she  was  residing  near  Peters- 
burg. He  made  it  especially  for 
her  to  rock  her  baby.  The  chair 
is  now  seventy-six  years  old,  and 
still  in  good  condition. 

She  is  especially  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Evergreen  Cemetery 
Association  and  had  a  small  chapel 
built  in  the  cemetery,  furnished 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
those  who  are  called  to  attend 
funerals  in  stormy  weather. 

Mrs.  Hill  believes  that  digging  in 
the  dirt  is  one  certain  way  to  live 
to  a  ripe  old  age.  "Eat,  sleep  and 
dig  weeds"  is  her  motto.  Her 
Waynesville  friends  believe  she  will 
still  be  in  her  home  here  when 
she  reaches  the  century  mark. 


Hill,  Mrs.  Jennie 
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WAYNESVfLLE  WOMAN,  92, 
KNEW  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


WAYNESVILLE,  Feb.  12— Mrs. 
Jennie  Hill,  Who  remembers  as  a 
young  girl  having  often  seen  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  today'  observed  her 
92nd  birthday. 

She  has  resided     in    Waynesville 


since  1882  and  is  the  oldest  person 
in  this  locality.  Her  early  life  was 
spent  near  Petersburg  where  she 
was  born. 


Dr.  Hagler  of  Springfield  will  see 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  patients, 
at  the  Commercial  Hotel  Friday, 
Feb.  14th.  His  regular  days  in  Lin- 
coln are  the  second  and  fourth 
Friday  in  each  month.  Adv. 


Patronize  Courier  advertisers. 
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Hill,    Mrs,    Jennie 


Marks  Her  95th  Birthday; 
Remembers  Seeing  Lincoln 

Bloomington,  111.,  Feb.  12.— [Spe- 
cial.]—Mrs.  Jennie  Hill  of  nearby 
Waynesville,  who  remembers  seeing 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  she  was  a 
child,  observed  her  95th  birthday  an- 
niversary today.  She  is  proud  that 
she  has  the  same  birth  anniversary 
as  Lincoln.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
civil  war  widows  left  in  central  Illi- 
nois and  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
of  Dewitt  county.       >//  j  /  g^ 


Hillhouse,  Mrs.  Thomas.  G. 


23,  1941. 


MRS.  HILLHOUSE,  94, 
FRIEND  OF  LINCOLN 

Senator's     Daughter,     Often 

Guest  at  White  House,  Dies 

in  Newtown,  Conn. 


FATHER  NAMED  BY  JERSEY 


She  Was  Widow  of  Thomas  G. 

Hillhouse- — Burial  to  Take 

Place  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Special  to  Thb  New  Tokk  Times. 
NEWTOWN,  Conn.,  Oct.  22— 
Mrs.  Julia  Ten  Eyck  Hillhouse, 
daughter  of  the  late  Senator  John 
C.  Ten  Eyck  of  New  Jersey  and 
one  of  the  few  remaining  persons 
who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln,  died 
here  yesterday  at  her  home  in 
Palestine  District  Death  was  due 
to  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Her  age 
was  94. 

Mrs.  Hillhouse  was  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Griswold  Hillhouse.  She 
was  born  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J, 
Her  mother  was  the  former  Miss 
Virginia  Gadsby. 

The  Ten  Eyck  and  Gadsby  fam- 
ilies were  prominent  in  Washing- 
ton society  during  the  Civil  ,War 
period,  and.  Mrs.  Hillhouse  met 
President  Lincoln  several  times  at 
White  House  gatherings  when  she 
was  a  girl  of  16  years. 

She  leaves  two  sons,  Henry  W. 
Hillhouse  of  Newtown  and  Julian 
G.  Hillhouse  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.;,  a 
sister,  Miss  May  Ten  Eyck  of  New- 
town, and  three  grandchildren. 

A  private  funeral  service  will  be 
held  at  her  home  on  Friday  at  11 
A.  M.  Burial  will  take  place  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Hines,   Mrs.   ^usan  a. 
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'Uncle  Abe'  Most  Lovable  Man,  She  Says 


Mrs.  Susan  B.  Hines  of  Visalia*     Talked  With  Lincoln    | 
Was  Nurse  Girl  in  Home 
of  President 
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The  woman  who  was  the  nurse- 
maid in  the  home  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  living  in  Visalia. 

She  remembers  Lincoln  as  few 
living  today  no.  As  a  girl  she 
studied  the  great  President,  her  im- 
pressions of  him  never  leaving  her. 

This  woman  is  Mrs,  Susan  B. 
Hines.    She  is  86  years  old. 

She  spent  several  years  in  the 
home  of  Dr.  Todd,  father-in-law  of 
Lincoln,  while  Lincoln  and  his  wife 
were  residing  in  the  same  home. 
She  was  then  a  little  girl  about  12 
years  of  age,  a  half- orphan  whom 
Dr.  Todd  had  taken  a  fancy  to  when 
he  discovered  her  "working  out"  as 
a  nursegirl  in  a  home  where  he  was 
called  on  a  professional  visit.  He 
took  her  into  his  own  home. 

Whenever  she  speaks  of  Lincoln 
Mrs.  Hines'  face  bespeaks  her  un- 
dying affection  for  the  martyred 
President.  Nothing  apparently  af- 
fords her  quite  the  pleasure  as  to 
talk  of  Lincoln,  whom  she  familiarly 
speaks  of  as  "Uncle  Abe."  His  wife 
she  always  refers  to  as  "Aunt 
Mary."  while  she  (Mrs.  Hines)  was 
called  "Sis"  by  them,  she  says. 

Speaking  of  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Hines 
said: 

"Many  an  hour  have  I  sat  on  his 
knee  listening  to  stories  which  he 
told  of  his  early  life;  of  how  he  was 
reared  in  poverty;  of  his  own  mother. 
and  her  influence  upon  his  life:  of 
seeing  negro  slaves  sold  at  auction 
[  in  the  South  and  how  he  swore  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  abolish 
\  slavery. 

"He  used  to  tell  me  how.  when  he 
was  a  very  little  boy,  of  being  put 
to  bed  at  night  on  a  bed  made  down 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  the  bed 
being  made  of  shucks  and  shavings, 
with  home-made  quilts  for  covering. 
And  then,  how  brave  he  felt  when  he 
was  big  enough  to  go  to  bed  in  the 
loft  above. 

"If  any  man  ever  loved  his  mother, 
Lincoln  did,"  said  Mrs.  Hines,  "for 
many  and  many  a  time  I  have  heard 
him  say,  'All  I  am  or  ever  will  be,  I 
owe  to  my  darling  mother.'  And 
every  word  he  said  was  as  true  as 
the  sun  that  shines,"  she  added. 

"But  whenever  he  would  speak  of 
his  mother,  tears  would  almost  al- 
ways fill  his  eyes.  He  would  tell  me 
of  how  she  taught  him  to  be  honest 
in  all  things.  Often  he  said  to  me 
that  he  could  seem  to  feel  her  hand 
on  his  head  then  and  hear  her  voice 
as  plainly  as  when  a  child  at  her 
knee.  Even  after  her  death  he  said 
that  he  would  kneel  beside  her  chair 
and  repeat  the  prayer  she  had 
taught  him,  and  would  always  feel 
that  she  was  very  near  him." 

According  to  Mrs.  Hines,  he  al- 
ways spoke  kindly  of  his  step- 
mother when  he  did  talk  of  her,  but 
would  say  that  no  thing  or  person 
could  eyer  mean  as  much  to  him  as 
his  own  mother. 

Slavery  was  another  subject  of 
which  he  often  talked  to  her,  so  1 
Mrs.  Hines  says.  He  told  her  of  his 
trip  to  the  South  when  a  boy;  of 
how  he  saw  slaves  sold  at  auction, 
an  act  that  aroused  in  him  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  injustice  of  it  all. 
When  he  saw  a  negro  mother  "bid 
in"  and  her  nursing  babe  torn  from 
her  breast  at  the  auction  block,  he 
registered  a  vow  that  if  ever  he  had 


Mrs.  Susan  B.  Hines,  who  re- 
veals interesting  facts  about  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  in  whose  home  she 
was   employed  as   a  nurse   girl. 


the  chance  he  would  strike  a  blow 
at  "this  inhuman  thing." 

Lincoln's  biographers  all  speak  of 
his  unfailing  sense  of  humor,  de- 
spite his  apparent  seriousness  on 
many  subjects.  Mrs.  Hines  corrobo- 
rates this  statement.  She  says  that 
he  would  tell  the  funniest  kind  of 
joke  without  ever  cracking  a  smile 
himself,  and  that  many  of  his  jokes 
were  on  himself,  and  about  his 
homeliness. 

One  day  he  said  to  her:  "Sis, 
don't  you  think  I'm  about  the  pretti- 
est man  you  ever  saw?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
answered  with  childish  frankness: 
"No,  Uncle  Abe,  you  are  the  ugliest 
man  I  ever  saw,  but  you  are  the  best 
man  I  ever  knew." 

That  answer  brought  a  look  of 
particular  delight  of  his  face,  to  her 
surprise.  This  she  afterward  came 
to  understand  as  the  pleasure  it 
brought  him  to  know  that  she  was 
heeding  his  advice  to  never  tell  a  lie, 
even  to  please  her  best  friend. 

Mrs.  Hines  recalls  the  frequent 
visits  paid  at  the  Lincoln  home  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The  latter  was 
much  more  of  a  rhetorician  than 
Lincoln,    but    this   did    not    prevent 


Model  as  Husband,  She  Says; 

Never  Heard  Him  Speak  in 

Anger  to  Any  Person. 


Lincoln  triumphing  over  him  in  not 
a  few  debates  when  the  two  became 
political  opponents.  But.  according 
to  Mrs.  Hines,  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
differed  in  more  respects  than  one, 
as  the  following  story  told  by  her 
will  illustrate: 

She  was  playing  in  the  yard  one 
day  when  Lincoln,  accompanied  by 
Douglas,  left  the  Lincoln  home. 
Being  struck  by  the  contrast  in  their 
physical  appearance  as  the  two 
walked  away  side  by  side,  she 
laughed  very  heartily.  Afterward 
Lincoln  asked  what  caused  her 
amusement,  to  which  she  replied: 

"Why.  Uncle  Ab'e,  I  was  just 
laughing  at  you  two — you  looked 
like  a  fence  rail  and  Mr.  Douglas 
looked  like  a  pumpkin  with  two 
sticks  stuck  in  it  for  legs."  This 
remark  brought  forth  a  hearty  laugh 
from  Lincoln. 

Lincoln,  she  says,  was  a  model 
husband,  kind  and  considerate  of  all 
with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  con- 
tact. She  says  that  she  cannot  re- 
call ever  seeing  him  manifest  any 
real  anger  toward  any  one.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  children,  but 
would  not  allow  his  love  for  them  to 
deter  him  in  dealing  with  them  in  a 
firm  but  gentle  manner,  when  the 
occasion  demanded  it. 

"Often,"  said  Mrs.  Hines,  "when 
he  happened  to  overhear  Aunt  Mary 
scolding  me  for  something  or  other; 
he  would  say,  'Send  Sis  to  me.'  One 
look  from  him  meant  more  than  all 
Aunt  Mary's  words,"  she   added. 

He  was  at  all  times  as  kind  to  her 
as   a   father   would    have    been. 

She  states  that  it  was  one  of  the 
saddest  days  of  her  life  when  she 
saw  him  depart  for  Washington, 
which  in  those  days  seemed  such  a 
long  distance  away.  She  never  saw 
him  again  after  he  left  Springfield 

In  speaking  of  his  tragic  death, 
the  news  of  which  reached  her  after 
she  had  come  to  California,  tears 
filled  her  eyes  and  Mrs.  Hines 
seemed  as  deeply  affected  as  if  the 
memories  were  those  of  one  belong- 
ing to  her  awn  family. 

Mrs.  Hines  will  celebrate  her  86th 
birthday  February  26.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Susa^  Baughman.  Her 
grandparents  on  her  father's  side 
were  natives  of  Germany.  Her 
mother's  parents,  whose  name  was 
Donovan,  were  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
The  grandfather  on  this  side  of  the 
house  was  a  cousin  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  founder  of  the  Campbell- 
ite  Church.  Her  ancestors  were  all 
long-lived.  Her  grandfather  Baugh- 
man lived  to  be  102  years  old  and 
hoed  corn  in  the  field  the  day  before 
his  death  occurred.  ■  His  wife  died 
at  the  age  of  101  years  and  Mrs. 
Hines'  mother  lacked  only  one 
month  being  a  centenarian. 


Nursemaid 
in  Todd  home 
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'Uncle  Abe'  Most  Lovable  A 


Mrs.  Susan  B.  jjijifis^of  Visalia, 


Talked  With  Lincoln 


Was  Nurse  Girl  in  Home 
of  President. 


The  woman  who  was  the  nurse- 
maid in  the  home  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  living-  in  Visalia. 

She  remembers  Lincoln  as  few 
living  today  cto.  As  a  girl  she 
studied  the  great  President,  her  im- 
pressions of  him  never  leaving  her. 

This  woman  is  Mrs.  Susan  B. 
Hines.    She  is  86  years  old. 

She  spent  several  years  in  the 
home  of  Dr.  Todd,  father-in-law  of 
Lincoln,  while  Lincoln  and  his  wife 
were  residing  in  the  same  home. 
She  was  then  a  little  girl  about  12 
years  of  age.  a  half-orphan  jphom 
Dr.  Todd  had  taken  a  fancy  to  when 
he  discovered  her  "working  oat"  as 
a  nursegirl  in  a  home  where  he  was 
called  on  a  professional  visit.  H,e 
took  her  into  his  own  home. 

Whenever  she  speaks  of  Lincoln 
Mrs.  Hines'  face  bespeaks  her  un- 
dying- affection  for  the  martyred 
President.  Nothing  apparently  af- 
fords her  quite  the  pleasure  as  to 
talk  of  Lincoln,  whom  she  familiarly 
speaks  of  as  "Uncle  Abe."  His  wife 
she  always  refers  to  as  "Aunt 
Mary,"  while  she  (Mis.  Hines)  was 
called  "Sis"  by  them,  she  says. 

Speaking  of  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Hines 
said: 

"Many  an  hour  have  I  sat  on  his 
knee  listening  to  stories  which  he 
told  of  his  early  life;  of  how  he  was 
reared  in  poverty;  of  his  own  mother 
and  her  influence  upon  his  life;  of 
seeing  negro  slaves  sold  at  auction 
in  the  South  and  how  he  swore  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  abolish 
slavery. 

"He  used  to  tell  me  how.  when  he 
was  a  very  little  boy,  of  being  put 
to  bed  at  night  on  a  bed  made  down 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  the  bed 
being  made  of  shucks  and  shavings, 
with  home-made  quilts  for  covering. 
And  then,  how  'brave  he  felt  when  he 
was  big  enough  to  go  to  bed  in  the 
loft  above. 

"If  any  man  ever  loved  his  mother, 

Lincoln  did,"   said  Mrs.  Hines,   "for 

many  and  many  a  time  I  have  heard 

him  say,  'All  I  am  or  ever  will  be,  I 

|  owe    to   my    darling    mother.'      And 

|  every  word  he  said  was  as  true  as 

I  the  sun  that  shines,"  she  added. 


Mrs.  Susan  B.  Hines,  who  re- 
veals interesting  facts  about  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  in  whose  home  she 
was  employed  as  a  nurse  girl. 
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"But  whenever  he  would  speak  of  j 
his  mother,  tears  would  almost  al- 
ways fill  his  eyes.    He  would  tell  me  | 
of  how  she  taught  him  to  be  honest  j 
in  all  things.     Often  he  said  to  me 
that  he  could  seem  to  feel  her  hand 
on  his  head  then  and  hear  her  voice 
as  plainly  as   when   a  child   at   her 
knee.     Even  after  her  death  he  said 
that  he  would  kneel  beside  her  chair 
and     repeat     the     prayer     she     had 
taught  him.  and  would  always  feel 
that  she  was  very  near  him." 

According  to  Mrs.  Hines,  he  al- 
ways spoke  kindly  of  his  step- 
mother when  he  did  talk  of  her,  but 
would  say  that  no  thing  or  person 
could  ever  mean  as  much  to  him  as 
his  own  mother. 

Slavery  was  another  subject  of 
which  he  often  talked  ^o  her,  so 
Mrs.  Hines  says.  He  told  her  of  his 
trip  to  the  South  when  a  boy;  of 
how  he  saw  slaves  sold  at  auction, 
an  act  that  aroused  in  him  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  injustice  of  it  all. 
When  he  saw  a  negro  mother  "bid 
in"  and  her  nursing  babe  torn  from 
her  breast  at  the  auction  block,  he 
registered  a  vow  that  if  ever  he  had 


the  chance  he  would  strike  a  blow 
at  "this  inhuman  thing." 

Lincoln's  biographers  all  speak  of 
his  unfailing  sense  of  humor,  de- 
spite his  apparent  seriousness  on 
many  subjects.  Mrs.  Hines  corrobo- 
rates this  statement.  She  says  that 
he  would  tell  the  funniest  kind  of 
joke  without  ever  cracking  a  smile 
himself,  and  that  many  of  his  jokes 
were  on  himself,  and  about  his 
homeliness. 

One  day  he  said  to  her:  "Sis, 
don't  you  think  I'm  about  the  pretti- 
est man  you  ever  saw?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
ansrwered  with  childish  frankness: 
"No,  Uncle  Abe,  you  are  the  ugliest 
man  I  ever  saw,  but  you  are  the  best 
man  I  ever  knew." 

That  answer  brought  a  look  of 
particular  delight  of  his  face,  to  her 
surprise.  This  she  afterward  came 
to  understand  as  the  pleasure  it 
brought  him  to  know  that  she  was 
heeding  his  advice  to  never  tell  a  lie, 
even  to  please  her  best  friend. 

Mrs.  Hines  recalls  the  frequent 
visits  paid  at  the  Lincoln  home  by 
Stephen  A  Douglas.  The  latter  was 
much  more  of  a  rhetorician  than 
Lincoln,    but    this   did   not    prevent 


Lincoln  triumphing  over  him  in  not 
a  few  debates  when  the  two  became 
political  opponents.  But,  according 
to  Mrs.  Hines,  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
differed  in  more  respects  than  one, 
as  the  following  story  told  by  her 
will  illustrate: 

She  was  playing  in  the  yard  one 
day  when  Lincoln,  accompanied  by 
Douglas,  left  the  Lincoln  home. 
Being  struck  by  the  contrast  in  their 
physical  appearance  as  the  two 
walked  away  side  by  ,  side,  she 
laughed  very  heartily.  Afterward 
Lincoln  asked  what  caused  her 
amusement,  to  which  she  replied: 

"Why,  Uncle  Abe,  I  was  just 
laughing  at  you  two — you  looked 
like  a  fence  rail  and  Mr.  Douglas 
looked  like  a'  pumpkin  with  two 
sticks  stuck  in  it  for  legs."  This 
remark  brought  forth  a  hearty  laugh 
from  Lincoln. 

Lincoln,    she    says,    was   a   model 

husband,  kind  and  considerate  of  all 

with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  con- 

I  tact.     She  says  that  she  cannot  re- 

I  call   ever  seeing  him   manifest  any 

|  real  anger  toward  any  one.    He  was 

-Jiartirularly    fond    of.  children,    but 

would  not  allow  his  love  for  them  to 

deter  him  in  dealing  with  them  in  a 

firm   but   gentle   manner,   when   the 

j  occasion  demanded  it. 

"Often,"  said  Mrs.  Hines,  "when 
he  happened  to  overhear  Aunt  Mary 
scolding  me  for  something  or  o'ther, 
(he  would  say,  'Send  Sis  to  me.'  One 
(look  from  him  meant  more  than  all 
Aunt  Mary's  words,"  she  added. 

He  was  at  all  times  as  kind  to  her 
as   a   father  would   have   been. 

She  states  that  it  was  one  of  the 
saddest  days  of  her  life  when  she 
saw  him  depart  for  Washington, 
which  in  those  days  seemed  such  a 
long  distance  away.  She  never  saw 
him  again  after  he  left  Springfield. 
In  speaking  of  his  tragic  death, 
the  news  of  which  reached  her  after 
she  had  come  to  California,  tears 
filled  her  eyes  and  Mrs.  Hines 
seemed  as  deeply  affected  as  if  the 
memories  were  those  of  one  belong- 
ing to  her  own  family. 

Mrs.  Hines  will  celebrate  her  SGth 
i  birthday  February  26.     Her  maiden 
j  name   was  Susan  Baughman.     Her 
grandparents    on    her   father's   side 
I  were     natives     of    Germany.       Her 
I  mother's  parents,  whose  name  was 
Donovan,  were  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
•  The  grandfather  on  this  side  of  the 
I  house    was   a    cousin    of   Alexander 
'  Campbell,  founder  of  the  Cajnpbell- 
ite   Church.  Her  ancestors  were  all 
long-lived.  Her  grandfather  Baugh- 
man lived  to  be  3  02  years  old  and 
hoed  corn  in  the  field  the  day  before 
J  bis  death  occurred.     His  wife   died 
'  at   the   age   of  10 1   years  and  Mrs. 
Hines'     mother     lacked     only     one 
month  being  a  centenarian. 


ES,   LIES.    SUS.A3S"  B. 


Lived  in  Same  Home  With 
Abraham  Lincoln  When  She 
Was  a  Girl  in  Her  "Teens" 
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By    MARTHA    UtylSE    BAKER, 

(Special  Correspondent  International 
News  Service.) 

Vlsalla,  Calif.,  Feb.  12.— Among  the 
many  who  paused  today  to  pay 
homage  to  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twelfth  anniversary  of  his  birth  there 
are  who  can  lay  claim  to  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  "Great  Eman- 
cipator." 

In  this  thriving  little  county  seat 
city  of  the  "Sunny  San  Joaquin"  val- 
ley there  lives  a  tottering  little  old 
woman  who  had  the  rare  privilege 
of  knowing  Lincoln  as  a  member  of 
the  same  household.  She  is  Mrs. 
Susan  B.  Hines.  To  her  February  12 
is  a  day  of  peculiar  interest,  bestir- 
ring in  her  memory  recollections  of 
days  when  as  a  little  girl  In  her  teens 
she  lived  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Todd, 
father-in-law  of  Lincoln,  in  Spring- 
held,  111.,  with  Lincoln  and  his  wife, 
|  formerly  Mary  Todd,  as  members  of 
the   same  household. 

"Uncle  Abe"  is  the  familiar  term 
In  which  she  always  speaks  of  Lin- 
coln. His  wife  she  calls  "Aunt  Mary" 
while  she  was  always  called  "Sis" 
by    them. 

"Many  an  hour  have  I  sat  on  his 
knees,"  she  said,  "listening  to  stories 
which  he  would  tell  of  his  early  life; 
of  how  he  was  reared  in  poverty;  of 
his  mother  and  her  influence  upon 
his  young  life;  of  seeing  negro  slaves 
sold  at  auction  in  the  South,  and  of 
his  vow  made  then  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of 
thing. 

"He  used  to  tell  me  that  when  he 
was  a  very  small  boy  he  .was  put  to 
bed  at  night  on  a  bed  made  down  on 
the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
Shucks  and  shavings  made  up  the 
filling  for  the  bed.  with  home-made 
quilts  for  covering.  And  then  he'd 
tell  of  how  brave  he  felt  when  he  be- 
came old  enough  to  go  to  sleep  in 
the  loft  of  the  cabin  home. 

His   Great    Mother    Love. 

.  "If  any  man  loved  his  mother,  Lin- 
coln did,"  she  said.  "Many  and  many 
a  time  I  have  heard  him  say.  'All  I 
am  or  ever  will  be,  I  owe  to  my 
mother.'  And  every  word  he  uttered 
was  as  true  as  the  sun  that  shines," 
added  "Grandma"  Hines. 

"But  whenever  he  would  speak  of 
his  mother  tears  would  fill  his  eyes. 
He  would  tell  me  how  she  taught 
him  to  always  be  honest  in  all  things, 
and  how  she  taught  him  to  kneel  at 
her  knees  and  say  a  childish  prayer. 
Her  hand  would  be  on  his  head  as 
he  said  his  prayer.  After  her  death 
he  would  kneel  beside  the  empty 
chair  to  say  his  prayer,  and  he  said 
he  could  seem  to  feel  her  hand  on 
his  head,  and  felt  that  she  was  near 
him  watching  over  him." 

He  always  spoke  kindly  of  his 
step-mother,  according  to  "Grandma 
Hines,"  but  would  say  that  no  per- 
son or  no  thing  could  ever  mean  as 
much  to  him  as  his  own  mother. 

Slavery  ,  was  another  subject  of 
which  he  would  often  talk  to  her. 
He  told  of  his  trip  to  the  South  when 
just  a  boy  in  his  teens  and  of  seeing 
slaves  sold  at  auction.  When  he  be- 
held a  negro  mother  "bid  in,"  and  her 
nursing  babe  torn  from  her  breast 
he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  strike  a 
blow  at  this  Inhuman  thing. 


Lincoln's  biographers  all  speak  of 
his  unfailing  sense  of  humor,  de- 
spite his  apparent  ^seriousness. 
"Grandma i  Hines"  corroborates  this 
statement,  telling  how  he  could  re- 
late the  funniest  kind  of  a  joke  with- 
out ever  cracking  a  smile.  Many  or 
his  jokes  were  on  himself,  she  says, 
many   being   about  his  homeliness. 

One  day  he  said  to  her:  Sis  don  t 
you  think  I'm  about  the  handsomest 
man  you  ever  saw?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  an- 
swered with  childish  frankness:  "No 
Uncle  Abe,  you  are  the  ugliest  man 
I  ever  saw,  but  you  are  the  best  man 
I   ever   knew." 

This  answer  brought  a  look  of  par- 
)  ticular  delight  to  his  face— to  her  sur- 
i  prise      This    she   afterward   came   to 


I  understand  as  the  pleasure  it  brought 
him  to  know  that  she  had  heeded  his 
advice  to  never  tell  a  lie,  even  to 
please  your  best  friend. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  frequent 

visitor  at  the  Lincoln  home  in  those 

,  days.     Although  a  better  orator  than 

i  Lincoln,  this  did  not  prevent  Lincoln 

triumphing  over  Douglas  in  a  numoer 

of  debates  when  the  two  became  po- 

ilitical    opponents.      But   Lincoln    and 

Douglas    differed    in    more    than    this 

respect,  as  the  following  incident  ren 

lated  by  "Grandma  Hines'  will.  Mush 

"^Noting  Lincoln  and  Douglas  walk- 
ing away  from  the  house  one  day, 
she  was  struck  by  the  great  contract 
in  their  physical  appearance.  Her 
hearty  laughter  brought  a  reprimand- 
in"  look  from  Lincoln,  who  later  in- 
quired  of  her  the  cause  of  her  amuse- 
ment. 

Fence    Rail     Beside    Pumpkin, 

"Why,    Uncle    Abe,    I    was    just   a 

laughing  at  you  two  men— you  looked 

like    a    fence    rail    and    Mr.    Douglas 

looked  like  a  pumpkin  with  two  sticks 

stuck    in    it   for  legs."      This   remark 

brought   forth    a   hearty    laugh    from 

I  Lincoln.  j  ,  . 

I      Lincoln,  she  says,  was  a  model  hus-j 

1  band  and  kind  and  considerate  of  all 

with  whom  he  came  in  contact,     bhe 

affirms  that  she  cannot  recollect  ever 

seeing    him    manifest    anger    toward 

anyone.  1r-„j: 

Lincoln  was  at  all  times  as  kind 
to  her  as  a  father  would  have  been, 
"Grandma  Hines"  says.  Once  during 
a  long  illness  he  remained  close  by 
her  bedside,  and  this  manifestation 
of  his  love  had  not  a  little  to  do  in- 
hastening  her  recovery,  she  adds,  it 
was  one  of  the  saddest  days  of  her 
life  she  says,  when  Lincoln  lett 
Springfield  for  Washington  to  take 
|up  political  duties.  She  never  Saw 
him  again.  She  was  living  in  Cali- 
fornia when  he  met  his  tragic  death 
by  the  hands  of  an  assassin 

"Grandma  Hines"  will  celebrate  her 
eightv- fifth  birthday  February  26. 

Being  left  alone  in  the  world  with- 
out   any    near   relatives    or    adequate 
means  of  support,   "Grandma  Hines 
makes  her  home  at  the  county  hos- 
pital  in  Visalia.  . 

"If  good  old  'Uncle  Abe*  was  living 
today,"  she  said,  "I  know  I  would 
have  a  different  home  from  this,  i 
know  he  would  look  after  me. 
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Linton,    ^apt.   R.    J»  , 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, 

CONCERNING  A  BECOGNTTION  OP  HAYTI.     _ 
BY  CAPT.  B.  J.  HINTON,  0.  S.  C.  T. 

Tee  Republic  of  Hayti,  in  the  autumn  of 
1860,  organized  here  a  bureau  for  the  en- 
couragement of  emigration  to  that  country. 
Its  work  lay,  of  course,  among  the  colored 
American  population.  Mr.  James  Red- 
path,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  ("  Berwick"  of  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune)  now  editor  of  the  Mercury, 
and  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was 
placed  in  charge  as  general  agent  "for  the 
Haytian  government.  Part  of  the  work 
designed  by  this  bureau  was  the  agitation 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Haytian  Republic 
by  this  government.  Like  Liberia,  the  ne- 
gro nationality  of  the  Antilles  was  not  es- 
teemed by  us  as  worthy  a  place  among  the 
commonalities  of  the  earth.  President 
Fabre  Geffrard  and  his  advisers  believed 
that  an  administration  on  the  basis  of  re- 
sistance to  (not  abolition  of)  slavery  would 
consider  respectfully  the  claims  of  a  people, 
who,  almost  alone  in  that  respect  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  unaided,  had 
fongkt  their  way  irom  the  direst  slavery  to 
an  independent  nationality,  against  odds 
such  as  few  people  have  resisted  success- 
fully. 

Having  been  associated  with  Mr.  Red- 
path  in  other  anti-slavery  efforts,  at  his  re- 
quest, I  acted  as  special  agent  of  the  move- 
ment, and  in  that  capacity  made  a  tour 
through  many  of  the  Northern  States.  Dar- 
ing the  trip,  the  leading  Republican  papers 
published  favorable  articles  upon  the  move- 
ment. Interviews  were  had  with  Governor 
Chase  and  others.  The  now  Chief  Justice 
or  expressed  himself  most  decidedly  in  favor 
of  recognition.  On  my  arrival  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Joseph  Medill,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
urged  the  propriety  of  visiting  Springfield 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
offered  me  letters  of  introduction.  It  had 
been  deemed  best  not  to  bring  the  matter 
directly  before  the  President  elect.  Em- 
barrassments and  responsibilities  were 
crowding  upon  him  daily,  each  hour  prov- 
ing their  grave  and  momentous  character. 
Mr.  Chase,  as  well  as  other  gentlemen,  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Lincoln  be  left  to  carry  out 
the  expression  of  public  sentiment  on  this 
and  kindred  subjects.  Mr.  Medill,  how- 
ever, urged  my  going  so  strenuously  that  I 
accepted  the  letters  and  took  the  night 
train,  arriving  in  the  capital  city  of  Illinois 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  the 
electoral  college  was  to  meet  and  cast  its 
presidential  vote. 

About  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  I  went  to  the 
capitol  building,  and  was  shortly  after  an- 
nounced at  the  door  of  the  Governor's  room, 
an  apartment  which  had  been  appropria- 
ted by  Gov.  Wood  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  use ; 
an  accommodation  of  great  value,  consider- 
ing the  number  and  variety  of  callers  who 
were  daily  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
newly-elected  Chief  Magistrate. 

As  I  entered  the  room,  a  tall,  spare  form, 
with  a  strongly-marked  but  shrewd  and 
pleasant  countenance,  rose  from  an  arm- 
chair, near  the  window,  and  welcomed  me 
cordially.    I  was   struck   then   with    the 


transparent  simplicity  and  heartiness  of  Mr. 
I  Lincoln's  manner,  for  I  recognized  him  im- 
mediately, having  had  the  pleasure  of  list- 
ening to  his  remarkable  oration  in  the 
Cooper  Institute,  nearly  a  year  before.  The 
apartment  was  rather  dingy  and  quite 
poorly  furnished,  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  it  being  an  axe,  a  log  chain,  and 
some  rails,  arranged  on  one  side  of  tlie 
rcom.  "When  I  entered,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
listening  placidly  and  patiently  to  the  tire- 
some compliments  of  a  farmer,  who  had 
come  in  to  see  "  the  rail -splitter,"  as  he 
loudly  affirmed.  In  a  few  moments  Mr. 
Lincoln  turned  to  me,  and,  after  reading  my 
letter,  asked  in  what  manner  he  could  serve 
me.  I  requested  a  few  moments  of  his 
time  to  lay  before  him  statements  relative 
to  the  position,  condition,  and  hopes  of  the 
Haytian  Republic.  Without  hesitation, 
4  o'clock  was  named  for  the  interview. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  went  to  the 
capitol,  and  found  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at 
dinner  with  the  members  of  the  electoral 
college.  Somewhat  disappointed,  I  de- 
termined to  remain  till  the  night-train,  and 
call  at  the  President's  house.  About  7 
o'clock,  on  my  road  to  his  residence,  I  met 
Mr.  Lincoln  coming  from  the  post-office, 
with  his  arms  full  of  papers  and  letters. 
In  fact,  it  being  a  misty,  dark  night,  in  cross- 
ing the  street  I  ran  against  him,  before 
recognition.  Apologizing,  I  told  him  of  the 
liberty  I  was  about  to  take  in  calling,  and 
expressed  my  unwillingness  to  leave  until  I 
had  seen  him  on  the  subject-matter  of  my 
communication. 

I  remember  his  very  pleasant  and  cheery 
manner  in  apologizing  for  not  seeing  me  at 
the  time  appointed,  giving  as  a  reason  the 
congratulations  of  the  electors.  "  That  sort 
of  thing  has  to  be  gone  through  with,"  he 
said. 

Of  the  sitting-room  of  the  modest  resi- 
dence my  memory  still  retains  the  cheerful, 
home-like,  refined  appearance  it  presented. 
Pictures,  books,  etc.,  were  there  in  abund- 
ance, and  the  apartment  gave  the  idea  of 
belonging  to  a  busy  man  of  intellect. 

Mr.  Lincoln  seated  himself,  and  waited 
for  what  might  be  said.  Telling  him  that, 
if  he  allowed  me  to  proceed  undisturbed,  I 
would  take  but  a  short  time  to  lay  before 
him  the  feelings,  purposes,  and  objects  of 
the  Haytian  government,  what  was  meant 
by  the  emigration  movement  in  connection 
therewith,  and  the  plans  by  which  its  agents 
intended  to  agitate  the  matter  of  recogni- 
tion, he  said  very  simply  and  patiently, 
"  Go  ahead ;"  and,  listening  to  what  I  had  to 
say  undisturbed,  asked  only  one  question — 
as  to  whether  I  had  been  in  Hayti  myself. 
Answering  in  the  negative,  I  availed  myself 
of  this  opening  to  present  papers,  statistics, 
etc.,  furnished  by  the  Haytian  government 
and  bureau,  which  at  least  satisfied  Mr. 
Lincoln  I  knew  whereof  I  was  speaking. 
Concluding  with  a  statement  that  the 
friends  of  the  movement  did  not  expect  that 
he  would  express  any  opinion  or  intimate 
any  course  of  action  upon  the  subject  of 
recognizing  the  negro  republics,  and  thank- 
ing him  for  the  courtesy  with  which  he  had 
heard  my  statements  and  argument,  I  rose  to 
leave.  Mr.  Lincoln  motioned  me  to  resume 
my  seat,  and  commenced  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, which  were    continued    for   nearly 


three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  which,  with- 
out committing  him  specially  to  any  policy, 
resulted  in  his  possession  and  sifting  of  all 
the  knowledge  I  had  on  the  matter  and  col- 
lateral topics  upon  which  we  were  talking. 

I  remember,  without  recollection  of  the 
words,  very  distinctly  the  impressions  made 
on  me  by  the  President's  questions  and  re- 
marks. 

First.  They  were  a  desire  to  avoid  a  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  question  of  recognizing 
negro  governments  while  the  uncertain  — 
but  most  alarming — state  of  affairs  existed 
with  the  Southern  States.  He  was  assured 
of  the  earnest  desire  of  all  concerned  in  the 
Haytian  movement  not  to  embarrass  his  ad- 
ministration by  any  hasty  action,  while  it 
was  stated  that  the  question  would  ultimate- 
ly be  raided  and  must  be  met. 

Secondly.  I  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln recognized  fully  the  meanness  of  non- 
recognition,  and  the  equity  of  the  claim 
presented  by  the  Haytian  Republic.  In 
this  connection  he  was  evidently  somewhat 
surprised  by  the  statistics  presented  to  him. 
showing  the  value  and  extents  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  Haytian  pores.  The 
fact  is  now  familiar  to  most  readers  of  the 
current  press  that  the  trade  between  the 
Negro  Republic  of  Hayti  and  the  Unite! 
States,  at  that  time,  was  larger  and  of  more 
value  than  with  all  the  Central  American 
Republics,  or  with  all  the  German  States, 
excepting  Prussia,  Austria,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  free  cities,  I  believe ;  larger,  too, 
than  with  the  whole  of  Italy.  At  the  time 
of  which  I  write  (1860),  very  few,  except 
those  connected  with  the  Haitian  trade, 
and  some  anti-slavery  zealots,  were  aware 
of  this.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not,  I  am  sure. 
He  subjected  the  statements  made  to  him 
to  a  severe  cross-examination.  In  this  con- 
nection I  remember  his  expressing  himself 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  a  policy 
which  the  President  Fabre  Geffrard,  of 
Hayti,  had  determined  to  adopt.  This  was 
to  ultimately  close  his  ports  to  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  as  being  the 
only  nation  which  refused  to  recognize  the 
national  existence  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  ruled. 

In  this  connection  I  remember  very  dis 
tinctly  a  remark  of  Mr.  Lincoln  which 
showed  how  little  the  prejudice  against 
color  affected  his  own  conclusions.  It  is 
more  distinct  in  my  memory  because 
other  Republican  statesmen,  to  whom  the 
same  view  was  presented,  expressed  a 
different  conclusion  from  that  given  by  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

In  the  arguments  made  in  behalf  of  the 
recognition  of  Hayti,  I  suggested,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  that  President  Geffrard  would 
send,  in  the  event  of  recognition,  as  repre-  ; 
sentative  of  the  republic  at  Washington,  i 
some  one  of  the  educated  men  of  mixed 
blood,  pf  whom  there  were  many  who 
would  pass  muster  for  Creole  or  Spanish  i 
American  whites.  In  short,  Hayti  would 
send  a  representative  as  near  like  a  white 
man  as  she  could  find  among  her  worthy 
citizens.  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked,  in  an  ani- 
mated manner,  "  I  don't  see  the  necessity 
for  that.  An  educated  black  man  would  be 
'as dignified,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  a  ginger- 
colored  one."  I  had  presented  the  same 
suggestion  to  others  who  were,  at  that  hour. 


considered  as  able  uu  more  radical  than 
was  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  manner  as- 
sured me  that  the  question  of  receiving  a 
black  man  as  a  diplomatist,  would  not  at  all 
affect  his  conduct,  and  aroused  no  special 
prejudice  in  his  mind. 

Third.  I  found  Mr.  Lincoln  decidedly  in 
favor  of  a  separation  of  the  races,  provided, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  it  could  be* 
brought  about  fairly  and  voluntarily.*'  He 
heaitily  indorsed  the  emisfration  project 
then  being  inaugurated,  and  suggested  that 
we  confine  our  exertions,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, to  that  puipose.     ' 

I  was  very  much  pleased,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  with  the  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion awarded  me  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  which 
was  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  hauteur 
of  some  prominent  men  with  whom  I  had 
before  come  in  contact  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

I  have  thrown  these  items  into  shape, 
hoping  that  they  may  be  worthy  a  place  in 
the  many  more  interesting  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  which  are  being  daily  pub- 
lished. The  question  to  which  they  relate 
is,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  historic  importance 
to  warrant  the  publication  of  the  notes  pre- 
served by  so  humble  a  person  as  myself. 


•"A, 


